NEW ZEALAND:

PAST V. Lord Grey,  indeed,  sent  him   out a personal   complimentary

1841-48. message; but he wrote, "I would rather he cut me in pieces

Chap. 28. ^.jian indued me by compliments to resign the Natives to the

tender mercies of men who avow the right to take their land, and

who would not scruple to use force for that purpose." *    He and

the missionaries, however, did their best to reassure the alarmed

Maoris, and thus averted another war; and Governor Grey found

himself obliged to let the Instructions lie dormant, and not act

upon them at all.

Meanwhile, the action of Governor Grey and Earl Grey in
another matter brought fresh and serious trouble upon the
Mission; which brings us to the Missionary Lands Question.

The Lands
Question.

How
should
mis_-
sionaries
in New
Zealand
educate
and pro-
vide for
their
Children ?

Settle them
On the
land.

The question arose in this way. The New Zealand Mission
was from the first in a totally different position from those in
tropical countries, in that the climate was one in which the
missionaries might expect to live in health without furloughs in
England, and in which their families could be brought up with
a view to the permanent settlement of succeeding generations.
It will have been seen from previous chapters in this History
that even in India and Africa a considerable proportion of the
early missionaries lived and died in their fields of labour
without ever coming home; but, except in very few cases, they
could not settle their children there. New Zealand was different.
The Society, indeed, undertook to care for such children as
might be sent home; but the parents very reasonably preferred
to bring them up there. Then the healthy climate and the
temperate habits of the missionaries naturally resulted in the
rearing of large families; and this proved a great advantage to
the rising Colony, providing it with young men and women
brought up under Christian influence and teaching, many of
whom carne in after years to be in the front rank of the
colonial population. The Williams families, in particular, have
grown in seventy years into quite a clan, and many of the
members are now amongst the most highly respected in the
country and the Church. But how were the children provided
for in the first instance ? The Society, according to its practice,
made small allowances for them during childhood; but as the
boys grew up, how were they to be occupied ? A few became
mission teachers and ultimately missionaries; but naturally the
majority needed secular occupation. Trades and professions had
little opening in the early days; but the vast stretches of un-
cleared land invited the industrious settler and farmer. The
natural and the right course was to place the young people
upon the land; and the land had to be bought from the Maori
owners. At this point, rather than copy from the statements
on the subject from time to time put forth by the Society, it will

* Life oj Bishop Sehvyn, vol. i. p. 276.